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1909 as to the progressive productiveness of the taxes, I had never any doubt
Age 66 as to their equity in principle. The Increment Duty, in particular
applied only to the enhancement in the value of land which is not due
to any enterprise or expenditure on the part of the owner, but to the
growth, and often to the actual expenditure, of the community. e Upon
that added value ' (I argued) ' it is consistent with natural justice, with
economic principle, and with sound policy, that the State should from
time to time levy toll.' "x
n
The Finance Bill of 1909 was in Committee for forty-two days,
and the necessarily intricate machinery for giving effect to the new
taxes gave opportunities for prolonged and persistent criticism and
obstruction from the Opposition benches. During these weeks Sir
William Robson, the Attorney-General, an old comrade in arms for
whom Asquith had a deep affection, was a tower of strength to the
Government, In their dislike of the spirit-tax the Nationalists went
to the length of voting with the Opposition against the second
reading, but contented themselves with abstaining on the third
reading. The whole Liberal and Radical Party stood solidly behind
the Government through all the stages, and the Bill was finally
passed on 4th November by 379 to 149.
The main interest, however, was not in the discussion of tech-
nicalities in the House of Commons, but in the platform warfare
organised by the " Budget League " and the " Budget Protest
League," which raged in the country all through the summer and
autumn. Asquith through it all remained cool and argumentative,
bringing a careful moderation of language to bear on all proposals
that were thought extreme. His defence of the Budget to an audience
of business men at the Cannon Street Hotel (23rd July) will still
bear reading as a shining example of clear exposition and business-
like argument. But so far as the country was concerned, the honours
rested with Mr. Lloyd George; and the bandying of epithets
between him and the " Dukes " delighted and incensed a vast
audience, which was indifferent to the Cannon Street style. King
Edward watched these performances with a good deal of displeasure,
and begged the Prime Minister to moderate the language, which he
characterised as " Billingsgate," of his Chancellor of the Exchequer.
Nothing could have exceeded the good humour with which Mr.
JLfoyd George accepted these remonstrances, or his promises to walk
on the next occasion. He was sincerely of opinion that his
was much more restrained than the occasion would have
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